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The Gournat of Belles Bettres. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. V. 
U.S. Sup Peacock, June, 1835. 
After a boisterous passage frony Mew York, we made 
Cape Frio one clear morning just.as4he day was break- 
ing. It was delightful again to behold the land in the 
gray of the morning, after being so long at sea—to 


portion as the sun rose higher in the heavens—and to 
feel all the anticipation of visiting. a strange land for 
the first time. Oh! how joyously we moved along by 
the fresh land wind, and how the heart sunk again to- 
wards evening when it fell calm, !eaving'us.a few miles, 
from port with the sails flapping against the masts. 
About three P. M. we discovered a sail, close under 
that curious configuration of the mountains called Lord 


Hood’s Nose; which proved to be, by interchange of 


and green valleys—such a sheet of water, dotted with 
white sails and stately ships of different flags—such 
visiting of officers, English, French, and Brazilian,—my 
head was‘all of a whirl, and { cannot. tell you of the 
pleasure I enjoyed, just to gaze about me without saying 
a word. R fi: 

Every day has. been spent in sight*seeing, and view- 
ing the novelties of the place. There was a delightful 
tide to the top of a mountain called the Corcovado, and 
Botofogo, and the botavic garden, which have been so 
well described that I will not attempt it. 

July 11th. To-morrow we sail: The other day the 
officers of the ward-room gave a ball on board, in’ com- 
pliment to our chargé Mr. Hunter and his family.- It 
was a gay night for me. There were officers of the 
English, French, and Brazil navies—diplemats from 
different countries, with their ladies, all in their gay 
dresses. ‘The quarter-deck was splendidly decorated 
with flags, flowers, and lights, and chandeliers made of 
bayonets and pistols—while gleaming cutlasses served 
as refiectors. I-had no idea that a ship’s quarter-deck 





signals, the U. S. Ship Natchez, Commodore Renshaw. 
Salutes were exchanged at five miles apart. ‘Phe breez 
continued light, and as the sun sank lower towards the 
horizon, it’ fell almost calm, so that we moved along at 
arate not exceeding two miles an hour. The sunset 
-was ‘magnificent—neither pencil nor pen can possibly 
convey an idea of the soft tints of the sky, 
gradually from the lightest orange to a golden hue— 
from that to a rosy tint, and then deepening to a blazing 
ted, which at last faded into the soft pray of twilight— 
leaving the clouds, disrobed of the lustre imparted by 
the last rays of the setting sun, to take on the sombre 
colours of approaching night. .The cifect was. height- 
ened on the imagination by the bold and broken outline 
of the mountains being brought in strong relief by the 
flood of light poured upwards from behind them. ‘The 
moon was at her full, and poured her silver rays over 


the smooth surface of the waters; the modest stars of 
the southern cross beamed forth in the calm purity of 


that religion of which this constellation is an emblem. 
The two ships of war, now approaching eaeh other, and 
three or four smaller vessels, were standing in for the 
harbour. On board our own vessel all hands were at 
their stations for bringing ship to anchor, and all per- 
fectly hashed, as if by a calmness imparted from the 
quiet glories of the scene in which we were. 


In this moment of stillness, while all wore expecting 
the order to bring the ship to anchor, Jack looked at a 
shipmate close to him, and turning a quid.in his mouth, 
and casting a quizzical glance at Lord Hood’s Nose, 


that seemed almost to overhang us, said aloud—“ If the 


old fellow was to put up a finger and blow his nose now, 
_ Tbélieve he'd ‘snort us ont of water.” “ Yes,” replied 


another, “and if he would breathe freely on us jor ten 


minutes, we would get safe inside of the Sugar Loaf 


yet to-night.” 


At cight P. M. we anchored, and the next day, with 
a fine breeze, we ran up to the town and fired a salute. 
Oh, but Rio is a glorious sput—such rough. mountains 
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changing | 


could ‘be made to look so beautifully. The musi¢ was 
| delightful ;.and what with the decoration, the gay uni- 
1 eee the beauty of the ladies, and the sumptuousness 
jof the entertainment, 2 fancied. myself in elysium, 
| Phen my national vanity was raised, for I thought our 
| officers eclipsed ‘all others; and I heard the French ad- 
;miral say that every American officer spoke French, 
Spanish, and: Portuguese, with a facility and elegance 
that was highly creditable to the American navy. You 
haye no idea of our gallant navy from: seeing the offi- 
cers at home—yov should see them abroad, to feel proud 
of their bearing and courteous deportment. 

About two o’clock in the morning all was deserted 
;and the flags were taken down, and in a short period 
the ship was ready to go into action. For. two-or three 
days, whenever I shut my eyes, the whole scene passed 
before me, and I could sce them dancing—the gold em- 
broidery and the jewellery of the ladies flashing in the 
lights—while my ear ever and anon would catch the 
sounds of the music. ‘ ; 

To-morrow we go to sea again to lose sight of land, 
and be tossed about for I don’t know how long}. and J 
may be sea-sick again, which, even in anticipation, 
takes away my appetite. Oh! the thought is dreadful, 


desert their locality. 


It will be many a day before you hear from me.again, 

I fear ; however, I will write you on all occasions, and 

on my return you shall have a fuller account ‘of the 
voyaging of your friend, 

Simpce. » 


P.S. I don’t think I will take another jaunt of this 
do business at heme, and do without traveling, which I 


of having & mole on the sole of my foot, which'‘iny 


to have one’s bowels all tumbling about as if they would he 


sort, if I should really be sea-sick again ; I would rather 


was doomed to, us I think I told’yon, by the misfortune’ 


' LOST AND WON, 
OR THE ‘THIRD SEASON. 


“Yes, he shall: this season, and then I shall 
have the gratification, the delight, the exquisite triumph 
of refusing him! It will only serve him right !” 

Such was the language of nce. Neville’s eyes, as 
she contemnlated; with no little’ satisfaction, the grace- 
ful reflection ‘of her ‘figure ‘in the glass,, before which 
she was attiring for the first ball of the season. © 

Of whom was she speaking? of whom thinking ? 
Why did that short rosy lip curl with such beautiful 
scorn, as the Jast-look was given at the snowy dress 
which hung in its lace folds, like sammer clouds, round 
the fairy form of its young mistress? Florence was 
at that moment picturing to herself the subjugation of 
one high heart which had: obstinately refased doing 
homage at her shrine ;—of one being in the wide world 
who had denied her power, calmly gazed at her un- 
doubtedly lovely countenance, and. tranquilly disap. 
proved her “style.” It was insufferable; ps, “Soe. 
determined that her third season shonld be marked by 
the conquest of the haughty, high, and handsome Earl 
of St. Clyde; not that she cared for him—oh, no! she 
was only determined to. make him propose; indeed, there 
was a surt of playful wager between her cousin Emma 
Neville. and herself on the subject, and Florence felt 
her credit at stake it she failed. Peas 

“Have you thought of our wager, Florence?” said 
Emma Neville, as they deseended to the drawing-room 
together, 
“To be sure! 
your thoughts.” 
“If he is the St. Clyde of last season, you certainly 
will,” laughed Emma. “That man is invulnerable, 
Florence.” ; 

“ Nous verrons, nous verrons!” said the beauty; and 
taking her father’s arm, she sprung lightly into the car- 
riage. : 

It was a brilliant ball! | The rich and the noble, the 
young my the beautiful—all were there; and in the 
centre of an admiting circle, dazzlingly conspicuous, 
stood Florence. She was preparing pay bs: with a tall, 
dark, unbending looking personage, who was apparently 
_ indifferent as to whether he supported her light 

gure or that of any one else: this was Lord St. Clyde. 
Ficrence, on the contrary, was all sparkling gaiety ; she 
was dangjng with him for the third time; another mo- 
ment, and they were flying round the circle with rapid 


You think I shall lose it. I can read 





grace. 

Things went on exceedingly well. Florence knew 
her ground and the game she was playing, and as she 

ssed Emma the cousins exchanged glances. That of 

erence said, “He is won!”—that of Emma, “ Not 
yet!” 

“Pm afraid you are fatigued,” said Lord St. Clyde, as 
Jed his partner to’a seat. 

* Oh, no, not much,” replied Florence; “ but the'tooms 
are very warm.. It is impossible to dance, and still 
more so to breathe-—particularly here.” 

She was in one corner of the room—the most crowded 
and removed from either door or window. 

“The conservatories are cool,” said the earl, but he 
did not offer to lead her- there, was t} 
aware that the conservatories were cool, but knew 
also that they had another advantage—they were per- 
fect groves of the choicest flowers and orange trees; 
consequently no spot was ever better snited for a flirta- 


tion—per: for a proposal. With experienced poli 
hewever, she only leant. gracefully ‘back ones ; 
fanned herself. St. Clyde stood by her side. 


was any ag Prostar _ aan ; for though his 
figure: was © : j to 
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nurse said was a sign I “would break bread in foreign 


conversation which a dancing. partner shoald have; 
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could not pay a compliment if he did not feel it—he 
would not if he thought it was expected ; therefore, had 
he been Mr. St. Clyde, Jr., he would have been a great 
bore in society; as jt was, he was a most delightful 
young man—so much proper reserve. 

The galoppe in Gustave roused the earl from a 
reverie. 

“Are you too much fatigued to join in the galoppe, 
Miss Neville?” 

“Oh, yes! I never galoppe—it fatigues me so! Is it 
possible you like that romp, Lord St. Clyde ?” 

The earl persisted, but Florence would not dance; he 
persuaded, but she would not listen; he condescended 
to repeat the request, and almost allowed a compliment 
to escape him ;—no, Florence was firm, the earl said no 
more, but drew himself up. Suddenly Florence rose 
with her brightest smile. 

“Tam too selfish, my lord! that galoppe is so inspir- 
ing that I cannot resist it.” 

A change came o’er the spirit of St. Clyde—he was 
another creature; and Florence was herself again, all 
triumphant. The next moment the dancers were 
thrown into confusion, there was a rush towards the 
windows, and Lord St. Clyde was seen darting through 
the crowd towards the conservatories, with a fainting 
figure in his arms—it was Florence Neville! 

Tir: cousin bent affectionately over the insensible 
girl, and the earl knelt by her with a glass of water. 
‘Tt was my fault!” exclaimed St. Clyde, in an agitated 
voice; *I made her dance—good God! how lovely she 
looks! she does not revive,—what shall we do?” 

‘“‘ Has no one salts?” cried Emma; “call my uncle, I 
think we had better go home—oh, who has any salts?” 
The earl was already gone for them. With a stifled 
laugh Florence opened her wide beautiful eyes, and 
started up. “ Was it not well done?” 

“Good heaven, Florence!” 

“ Well, my dear, did you never hear of any one faint- 
ing before? You will lose the wager, cuzina mia?” 

“My dear Florence, how you frightencd me!” 

“Never mind—hush, here they come; now take papa 
to the ball-room for my boa, and leave the rest to me.” 

Emma did as she was desired, 2nd forbgre to ask any 
questions until they got home; then she anxiously en- 
quired, * Did he propose ?” 

“No! provoking man! but very nearly. Did I not 
faint well?” 

* Yes, but it will not do, Florence ; that man does not 


are for you.” 


“ Never mind that, he shall propose.” 

“ But you do not care for him?” 

‘* Qu’importe? he shall propose.” 

‘* Never.” 

“| will make him! 
ball of the season !” 

Lady Mounteagle gave a féte at her villa at Putney. 
Mr. and Miss Neville were there, of course. Florence 
had-an exquisite bouquet, but she saw Lord St. Clyde 
advancing towards her ; therefore, she prudently dropped 
it into the centre of a large myrtle-bush. 

** You have no bouquet, Miss Neville,” was one of his 
lordship’s first remarks; “ are you not fond of flowers ?” 

“ Yes, passionately,” said Florence, “ but I have lost 
mine; I am so sorry, for I fear I shall not easily find 
another so beautiful.” 

“ Will you allow me to endeavour to supply its place 
with this?” was the instant reply. Florence smiled 
and blushed as she took it; the smile was art, but the 
blush nature—for she could not help it. Lord St. 
Clyde’s eyes were fixed on her face, and the next mo- 
ment she found herself walking with him, whilst Mr. 
Neville was speaking to the hostess, whose gaunt daugh- 
ter was looking very spiteful. Florence played her part 
to admiration. Lord St. Clyde was in her power, for 
she had engaged him in an animated flirtation. They 
were standing on the brink of a beautiful fountain, 
when the earl exclaimed, “ Do you know the language 
of flowers, Miss Neville ?” 

“No,” said Florence, “ but it must be very pretty ; 
do you know it, my lord?” 

* Yes, by heart.” 

“ Then tell me what these flowers mean!” exclaimed 
the beauty quite innocently, as she offered him his bou- 
quet, which was composed of a white rose, a pink rose 
bud, some myrtle, and one geranium. The earl hesi- 
tated, and laughed ; then, suddenly recovering himself, 
he said, “ They speak in their simple language the 
sentiment that I dare not in words express.” 

Florence felt her heart beating, but she only laughed 
—that laugh.encouraged the earl,—* Florence, forgive 
me if ?— 


“ Ah, Miss Neville, I have been looking for you every 


Remember this is only the first 





where, and here you are, all alone!” cried one of Flo- 
rence’s gay train, the elegant Sir Percy Hope. 

“Oh, no, not alone,” said Florence, rather annoyed ; 
“Lord St. Clyde—why, where is” — 

The earl was gone. 

“Florence, did Lord St. Clyde propose to-day ?” said 
Emma to her cousin in the evening. 

“ Not quite, but as nearly as possible; I declare I will 
never speak to Sir Percy Hope again !” 

Time! time! can nothing stay thee! 

The season wes passing rapidly, and Florence had 
had four proposals; of course she had refused them, al- 
though they had not been tendered by the Ear! of St. 
Clyde. Still she continued her gay and giddy round— 
still she said “He shall propose,” until the last opera 
of the season. 

Pale, languid, but still delicately beautiful, the spoiled 
and petted Florence leant back in her box, deaf to the 
strains of the syren Grisi—regardless of the adulation 
around her, and disgusted with every thing in the shape 
of gaiety, She leant back in her chair, and closed her 
eyes for a second; on opening them, she saw a pair of 
dark eyes fixed with more than common earnestness on 
her face. It was Lord St. Clyde—thage wild eyes could 
only belong to him. What possesse@ Florence at that 
moment? She did not bow—she did not smile—she 
merely bent forward and whispered the word of depar- 
ture to her chaperon; then, winding her cachemere 
round her, she placed her arm within that of Sir Percy 
Hope, and left the box. 

The next morning Florence was really unwell. She 
said “ not at home” to every one, and began to tune her 
harp. String after string gave way as she drew them 
up. “Like me, poor harp,” she sighed, “ you are sink- 
ing, spoiling from neglect!” 

Suddenly the door opened, and a visiter was an. 
nounced. 

“ Not at home,” cried Florence hastily. 

“ Pardon me, for once J disovey,” said a voice, and 
Lord St. Clyde entered. He continued :—* I have in- 
truded, I confess, but it is only fora moment. I come, 
Miss Neville, to wish you—to bid you—a long, and 
perhaps a last farewell!” 

“ Farewell!” said Florence, dropping her harp key; 
“this resolution has been suddenly taken, has it not ?” 

“ No,” replied the earl, “I am going to seek in Italy 
the happiness which is denied me here.” 

“Ttaly !” exclaimed Florence, turning her eyes like 
melting sapphires on the earl— dear, bright, sunny 
Italy ! my own fair land!” 

“Is it yours, Miss Neville?” said St. Clyde eagerly. 

“ Yes, my lord; Florence was my wirth-place and my 
home for fourteen happy years.” 

Lord St. Clyde paused—nothing is so awkward as a 
pause in a téte-d-téte; he felt this, and quickly rousing 
himself, he said hastily, 

“TI will not interrupt you any longer. Farewell !— 
perhaps we may meet again.” 

“ Perhaps we may—good-b’ye,” said Florence, extend- 
ing her hand; it was slightly, very slightly pressed, 
and she was alone. For a moment she felt as if the 
past were a dream; but, glancing on the ground, she 
saw a white glove—it was the earl’s! She turned 
away, and leaning on the marble slab of a beautiful 
mirror, she gazed at the faultless reflection of her face. 

“ Beauty, beauty !’—murmured she—“ paltry gift! 
since it could not win St. Clyde!’ And burying that 
young face in her hands, she fairly burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“Florence! my own, my idolised !” said a voice close 
to-her. She turned, and uttered a real, genuine, unar- 
tificial shriek. 

The Earl of St. Clyde was at her feet! 


* * * ” » 2 


“ Well, Florence;” said Emma Neville to the Countess 
of St. Clyde.one day, “ you mustseally give me a lesson 
on proposals—how well you managed your husband’s! 
—teach me your art.” 

“ No, no, you are quite mistaken,” laughed Florence ; 
“no one could be more surprised at St. Clyde’s proposal 
than myself, for 1 had given him up. Art failed, my 
dear Emma, and nature gained the day in this case. 
Take care how you make nets, they never answer. 
Men are shockingly sharp-sighted now !’—London Court 
Journal, 


——— 


Weicnr or Gases. One pint of common air weighs 
about nine grains; hydrogen is about fifteen times lighter ; 
chlorine more than twice as heavy; and hydriodic acid 
gas is more than four times as heavy.—Davy's Guide to 


















EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Peregrine Proliz in Pennsylvania.—Looky 
back through the long vista of the past, th 
career of prosperity which has fallen to 
share of this state is truly gratifying and 
mating. The first map of Pennsylvania in gg 
possession exhibits but three counties, and ty 
river Susquehanna was the boundary of 
known regions of its eastern now frontier, Phe 
changes which the Internal Improvement } 
introduced by William Lehman, have produgg 
equal the fables of eastern romance; fj 
have been turned from their old into new chan 
nels,—rocks displaced and tumbled from gyp. 
mits before reached only by the eagle, or pierge) 
where their mountain height precluded disle 
ment ; they now admit the smoking locomotiy 
followed by trains of busy votaries of commens 
who find ease and comfort in travel whig 
before was attended with great fatigue and eve 
risk. Even we remember, and it is not neces 
sary to go bacte’fnore than twenty years, y 
travellers cameé* over the Alleghanies 
Pittsburgh on horseback, as almost the 
practicable mode of reaching the banks of { 
Delaware ; but this is all now changed, am 
though the traveling public have hardly fou 
it out, or yet made it fashionable, every yeu 
will bring the route more into notice, and 
shall soon see thousands peregrinating thro 
the romantic scenery so lavishly spread in om 
borders. y 

It is somewhat remarkable that knowing 
the existence of the great improvements gf 
Pennsylvania, no traveller till now had deigneh 
to introduce them to the public in a book, 
an agreeable surprise, we quote from this writep 
the following chapter relative to the passag 
over the mountain, from Johnstowm to He 
daysburgh, the route, be it observed, being 
the line of canal and railroad from Philadelphia) 
to Pittsburgh. 


Packet Juniata, near Lewistown, August 21, m4 


“Yesterday at Johnstown we soon despatched the cert 
mony of a good breakfast, and at 6 a. M. were in mola 
on the first level, as it is called, of four miles in length 
leading to the foot of the first inclined plane. The lat 
has an ascent of one hundred and one feet, and we 
ed over it in horse-drawn’ cars with the speed of i 
miles an hour. This is a very interesting part of th 
reute, not only on account of the wildness and beatlj 
of the scenery, but also of the excitement mingled wil 
vague apprehension, which takes possessiun of evety 
body in approaching the great wonder of the inter 
improvements of Pennsylvania. In six hours the carsam 
passengers were to be raised eleven hundred and sevenly 
two feet of perpendicular height, and to be lo 
fourteen hundred feet of perpendicular descent, by ¢ 
plicated, powerful, and frangible machinery, and were 
pass a mountain, to overcome which, with a similt 
weight, three years ago, would have required the 
of three days. The idea of rising so rapidly. im 
world, particularly by steam or a rope, is very agital 
to the simple minds of those who have always ws 
humble paths, 4 

* As soon as we arrived at the foot of plane No. 1,’ 
horses were unhitched and the cars were fastened tot 
rope, which passes up the middle of one track and dom 
the middle of the other. The stationary steam 
at the head of the plane was started and the cars 
majestically up the steep and long acclivity in the 
uf four minutes; the length of the plane being six! 
hundred and eight feet, its perpendicular height, 
hundred and fifty, and its angle of inclination 5° 4238 

“The cars were now attached to horses and drm 
through a magnificent tunnel nine hundred feet Io 
having two tracks through it, and being cut. throu 
solid rock nearly the whole distance. Now the train 
cars were attached to a steam tug ta pass a 
fourteen miles in length. This lengthy level is ¢ 
the most interesting portions of the Portage k 
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ction. It ascends almost imperceptibly through 
gant course, overcoming a perpendicular height of 
one hundred and ninety ‘feet, and passes through some 
of the wildest scenery in the state; the axe, the chisel, 
and the spade having cut its way through forest, rock, 
and mountain. The valley of the little Conemaugh river 
is passed on a viaduct of the most beautiful construction. 
It is of one arch, a perfect semicircle with a diameter of: 
eighty feet, built of cut stone, and its entire height from 
the foundation is seventy-cight feet six inches. When 
viewed from the bottom of the valley, it seems to span 
the heavens, and you might suppose a rainbow had been 
turned to stone. . 
«The fourteen miles of this second level are passed in 
one hour, and the train arrives at the foot of the second 
, which has seventeen hundred and sixty feet of 
gth, and one hundred and thirty-two feet of perpen- 
dicular height. The third level has a length of a mile 
and five eighths, a rise of fourteen feet six inches, and is 
d by means of horses. The third plane has a 
Pngth of fourteen handred and eighty feet, and a per- 
dicular height of one hundred and thirty. The 
fourth level is two miles long, rises nineteen feet and is 
by means of horses. The fourth plane has a 
ingth of two thousand one hundred and ninety-six feet, 
and a perpendicular height of one hundred and eighty- 
eight. The fifth level is three miles‘long, rises twenty- 
six feet and is passed by means of horses. The fifth 
ne has a length of two thousand six hundred and 
twenty-nine feet, and a perpendicular height of two 
hundred and two, and brings you to the top of the 
mountain, two thousand three hundred and ninety-seven 
feet above the level of the ocean, thirteen hundred and 
ninety-nine feet above Hallidaysburg, and eleven hun- 
dred and seventy-two feet above Johnstown. At this 
elevation in the midst of summer, you breathe an air 
like that of spring, clear and cool. ‘Three short hours 
have brought you from the torrid plane, to a refreshing 
and invigorating climate. The ascending apprehension 
has left you, but it is succeeded by the fear of the steep 


along on this giddy height, the thought trembles in 
your mind, that it may siip over the head of the first 
descending plane, rush down the frightful steep, and be 
dashed into a thousand pieces at its foot. 

“The length of the road on the summit of the 
mountain is one mile and five eighths, and about the 
middle of it stands a spacious and handsome stone 
tavern. The eastern quarter of a mile, which is the 
highest part, is a dead level; in the other part, there is 
an ascent uf nineteen feet. The descent on the eastern 
side of the mountain is much more fearful than the 
ascent on the western, for the planes are much longer 
and steeper, of which you are made aware by the increas- 
ed thickness of the ropes; and you look down instead of 
up. 
rf There are also five planes on the eastern side of the 
mountain, and five slightly descending levels, the last 
of which is nearly four miles long, and leads to the basin 
at Hallidaysburg ; this is traveled by the cars without 
steam or horse, merely by the force of gravity. In de- 
svending the mountain you meet several fine prospects 
and arrive at Hallidaysburg between twelve and one 
o'elock. All the elements of the Portage Rail Road and 
descriptions of the machinery, will be found in the 
extracts added to this letter, which we have taken from 
avery interesting and able report made by Sylvester 
Welch, Esq. engineer of the Alleghany Portage Rail 
Road, to the Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, on 
the lst of November, 1832. 


Extracts from Mr. Welch’s Report. 


“The viaduct over the little Conemaugh at the Horse 
Shoe Bend, has a semicircular arch of eighty feet. 

“The height of the abutment walls from the founda- 
tion to the springing line of the arch, is twenty-nine 
feet ; do. from low water twenty feet. 

“The rise of the arch is forty feet. 

“The distance from the top of the arch to the top of. 
the parapet is nine feet and a half. 

“The whole height of the walls above the foundation 


“Ditto, above the surface of low water, is sixty-nine 
“The masonry is of the most substantial kind. The 


25 cubic feet each; the beds are well cut and fitted 
together. 

“ Width at top of parupet, 28 feet. 

“ Ditto, at foundation, 40 do. 

“Cost about $52,000. 

“The Viaduct over the Ebensburgh Branch of the 


height of walls from foundation to top of parapet, 31 and 

a half feet; ditto, from low water 27 feet ; width at top 

of parapets 25 feet 10 inches. Cost about $8600. 

“ The viaduct over the mountain branch of the Cone- 
maugh—one arch; span 40 feet; rise of arch 10 feet ; 
height from foundation to top of parapet 23 and a half 
feet ; ditto, from surface of low water 17 feet; width at 
top 25 feet 10 inches. Cost about $6500. 

“The viaduct over the Beaver Dam Branch of the 
Juniata,—two oblique arches each of 40 feet 3 and a 
half inches, span measured on the skew face, and 33 
feet measured at right angles to the axis of the vault ; 
rise of arches 10 and a half feet ; height from foundation 
to top of parapet 20 feet. Cost about $10,000. 

“‘ Culverts.—There are 68 culverts; the spans vary 
from 5 to 20 feet; they are built of stone laid in lime 
mortar ; the faces of the walls at the ends are built of 
hammered stone laid in courses; tlie coping and steps, 
and the voussoirs that form the heads of the arches are 
smoothly cut. 

“ Drains.—There are 80 drains of from 2 to 3 feet 
span ; the walls are laid without mortar. 

“ The viaducts, culverts and drains make together 
one hundred and fifty-seven passages for water under 
the railroad. 

“The entire cost of the Portage Rail Road 
with single track, machinery and single 
stationary engines at the inclined planes, is 
about - - : . Z > 

“The cost of laying a second track is about 

“ The cost of another set of stationary engines 
isabout - : ° - = - 


$1,155,000 
295,000 


25,000 
$1,475,000 


Can any of the states exhibit a greater work 
than this? we commend our readers to the 
wonders and beauties of the route, and now 
proceed to make a few remarks on the work 
from which the extract has been made. 

The author is an inveterate punster, hilarious 
in spirit, a thorough Philadelphian*, and given 
to Latin and a latitude of expression which may 
not suit every reader, though it will be enjoyed by 
many. There is not much printing in the book, 
the pages numbering only 148, and much of 
that space is taken up with the contents and 
alliterations, and yet it is well stored with infor- 
mation ; for instance it is worth knowing that 
a visit to the Virginia springs can be easily and 
pleasantly made, through Pennsylvania to Pitts- 
burgh, and thence down the Ohio to Guyan- 
dotte; from thence to the White Sulphur the 
distance is one hundred and sixty miles over a 
good road, through a romantic country, and by 
a line of good stage coaches. Remember this, 
ye who last summer jolted from Washington 
through some portions of the “ ancient domi- 
nion.”’ 

As to the frequent use of alliteration and 
puns, we are not quite sure that they are in good 
taste ; we give a few specimens and let the 
reader judgei n «hat matter for himself. 





“In an hour or two the ladies retire to read or sew, 
perchance to sleep or so; and when tired of their rooms, 
they tyre for dinner.” 

“ And we were soon waked, washed, and willingly 
wending on our westward way.” 

“ There are also extensive paper mills moved by steam, 
and a manufactory of crackers (not explosive but edible,) 
wrought by the same power. These crackers are made 
of good flour and pure water, and are fuir and enticing 
to the eye of hunger, but we do not find the flavour so 
agreeable to the palate as that of Wattson’s water 
crackers. Perhaps they ure kneaded by the iron hands 
of a steam engine, whereas hands of flesh are needed to 
make good crackers.” 

“ We incline to be very plain in explaining the nature 
of these planes, and to prevent our readers from com- 
plaining of the little light we may shed on this subject, 
when we shall be passing over this mifacle of art, we 





* Philadelphians are celebrated for punning, a species 
of wit which is so essentially puny as to be reprobated 
of late; the imputation will be strengthened by the 





Conemaugh, one arch ; span 40 feet ; rise of arch 10 fect ; 


appearance of this work. 


shall keep our eyes, ears and mouth wide. open, look at 
every thing, listen to every thing, and speer questions 
at every body, and shall treasure up our gleanings for 
the edification of all enquiring friends.” 

As one of our cotemporaries has taken off 
this manner very happily, we insert the follow- 
ing as a warning and an example to all allitera- 
tors:—“*A Pleasant Peregrination through 
the Prettiest Parts of Pennsvivania, performed 
by Peregrine Prolix,’ is the quaint and allitera- 
tive title of a little volume just published by 
Grigg & Elliott. In humble imitation of the 
style of the title page, though we are as ill at 
alliteration as Hamlet was at numbers, we may 
advise the public that these pages are the pun- 
gent perpetration of the same powerful Phila- 
delphia pen, which so playfully and pictur- 
esquely portrayed the peculiarities of the land 
of the Princess Pocahontas, and of her papa, 
Powhattan—a pen potent in punning, profuse 
in pouring forth pleasantry, without pedantry, 
profound in the perplexities of policy, and 
penetrated with the purities of the poets and 
philosophers of the Peloponnesus, and parts 
pertaining, and of those claiming paternity 
from places in propinquity to the Palatine hill 
—whose productions are so pertinaciously 
pegged into us by pedagogues. 

The book may be profitably packed in a paper 
or package by peregrinators through Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 


Spain Revisited,—is the title of a new book 
published in London by the author of « A Year 
in Spain,” a much better work than “ The 
American in England,” from the same pen. A 
very high character is given of it in the Londom 
Atheneum, from which we shall probably quote 
in our next. It will no doubt be reprinted 
here, and replace Lieut. Slidell on the pedestal 
he occupied previous to his ill-judged picture 
of his English tour. 

Gaieties in High Life-—Among the things 
that an American has to pay for in importing 
London periodicals, the “Gaieties in High Life” 
figure conspicuously in several of the weeklies, 
urore especially in the Court Journal. We 
rarely, if ever, do more than glance at the pages 
so headed, but curiosity has just prompted us 
to read two or three of the entire announnce- 
ments. ‘To show how these things are managed 
in English high life, we copy the following 
curiosities in their way from the Court Journal 
of March 26th :— 


The Duke of Devonshire gave a grand entertainment 
last night, at Devonshire House, to the Prince Consort 
of Portugal). Upwards of a thousand invitations were 
issued, and nearly the whole of that number of distin. 
guished -visitants were present. The carriages were 
arriving from half-past nine till past: eleven, The 
superb suite of rooms was most brilliantly illuminated, 
and at midnight, when filled with all the élite of rank, 
beauty and elegance, the appearance was splendid in 
the extreme. -Dancing commenced soon, after ten 
o’clock, and was continued with the spirit that charac- 
terises the Devonshire house assemblies, till after five 
this morning. 

Lord Palmerston entertained the Prince of Port 
his illustrious relatives, and their suites, at dinner on 
Monday. The foreign ambagsadors and ministers, and 
some of the cabinet ministers, were present to meet his 
royal highness. The dinner was given at his lordship’s 

cial residence in Downing street. 

Lord de Grey, as president of the Inctitate of British 
Architects, gave a dinner to the council, at his’ mansion 
in St. James’s square, on Monday evening, and after. 
wards received the other members of that institution at 
a conversazione, to which a numerous body of scientific 
men and other distinguished artists were invited, 





Sir Rebert Peel entertained a large party at dinner on 











The Pourwal of Belles Kettres. — 








Saturday, in Whitehall Gardens. The right honourable 
baronet will give grand dinners on the 30th and 3lst, 
which will be his last parties till after Easter. 

The Earl and Couatess of Brownlow have arrived in 
town for the season. The countess will shortly com- 
mence her brilliant parties. 

The Dake of Devonshire introduced a new dance at 
the grand party given by the Duchess of Kent at Ken. 
‘sington Palace, on Monday evening, which evidently 
pleased the gay and spirit-stirring party. who figured in 
it. The Princess Victoria, who in her attire was all 
elegance and.simplicity, danced several times with the 
noble duke ! 

The, Countess of Jersey had a juvenile quadrille party 
esterday evening, in Berkeley ‘square. The younger 
ranches of nearly all the aristocracy were present. 

The Duchess of Cannizarro will commence her grand 
concerts after Easier. 

Lady F. on had = musical party last night at 
Bridgewater House, which was very fully attended. 

The Duchess of St. Albans is already preparing her 
villa and her beautiful undulating ground at Holly, near 
Highgate, for a series of brilliant parties, similar to 
those which have been given to the fashionable world ih 
former seasons. ‘The musical department will be under 
the direction of Sir George Smart, and the cuisine 
managed by the tasteful Messrs. Gunter. 

Sion Palace, at Isleworth, as soon as its noble owner 
has recovered his health, und the spring advances, will 
again bea scene of princely splendour and magnificence. 
Their majesties, the Duchess of Keut, and the Princess 
Victoria, together with all the distinguished nobles of 
the land, will be invited by the Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland to their rural and aquatic fétes. 

Lord and Lady Beresford gave a grand dinner on Tues- 
day evening, in Cavendish square, to her royal highness 
the Landgravine, attended. by BaronessStein, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Hill, Lord and Lady Stuart de Roth. 
say, Marquis Graham, Lord Lyndhurst, Duchess Coun. 
tess of Sutherland, Archbishop of Armagh, Lady Anne 
Beresford, Earl of Clare, Baron Bulow, and Mr. Hope, 
At ten o'clock the whole of the magnificent saloons 
were -illuminated for the reception of a large party, 
including the Duke of Cumberland, the Prince of Lein- 


ingen, &c. 

rd de Roos has commenced his splendid banquets, 
at his house in Park place, St. James’s square. The 
first of the present season was given on Tuesday, when 
a very select nomber of distinguisltwd persons were 
present. 

A recent letter from Milan states that the Marquess 
of Hertford was still sojourning in that city, with a 
brilliant circle of nobility, which made the Milanese 
extremely gay. His lordship, whose health was much 
improved, had given a series of balls, remarkable for 
refined taste, splendour and magnificence, Amongst 
the most distinguished in the Thespian circle at these 
fetes, the aceomplished Malibran (La reine des: prime 
donne, us shc is there termed), excited the greatest 
admiration, She had appeared for the first time a few 
days previously in Les Capulettes, assisted by her sister. 
in-law, Madame Garcia. Such was the enthusiastic 
reception she met with, that she was called forward 
Jifteen times in the course of the evening. The Mar- 
quess of Hertford intended to return to England the first 
or second week in May. 

There was another grand party at Lansdowne House 
last night, which is the lust until after Easter. 

The Countess of Jersey will hold an assembly on 
Monday evening, at which all the foreign ambassadors 
and ministers, with their. ladies, have been invited. 

A ball was given at Chatham, on the 22d inst. at the 
mess-house of the Royal Marines, tu a numerous party 
of fashionables. The elegant salle.d-manger, decorated 
with portraits of distinguished officers, among which, 
that of his majesty, presented by him to that division 
of the ‘curps, is conspicuous, was arranged for dating ; 
and the festive scene was kept up with the utmest 
vivacity till a late hour. % 


Barrow’s Iceland, contrary to expectation, 
has not obtained footing in the present week’s 
number, but will be found in our next. 

Lady Grisell Baillie’s Memvirs are presented 
to thinking readers as a very delightful speci- 
men of their kind; the few first pages of the 
life of the husband are the least interesting 

. portion, but his life could not be separated 
from hers. A synopsis of this charming book, 
headed with “ Grisell Baillie,” has been gene- 





rally copied into our American papers, from 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, and has attract- 
ed general attention ; the work itself has been 
consequently much inquired for, and with diffi- 
culty we obtained the second Edinburgh edi- 
tion. 

The Croakers are given from the edition as 
originally published in New York, soon after 
they had appeared in the Evening Post. — 

The North American Review—for April, with 
its tardy pace, has just been laid on our table. 
It is an unusually large number, with several 
long articles on important subjects which we 
hope to notice hereafter. ‘The table of con- 
tents consist of :—1. Popular Teutonic Poetry ; 
2. Moral Philosophy; 3. The Alcestes of 
Euripides; 4. Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 
5. Geology of Massachusetts; 6. History of 
Concord; 7. Natural Theology ; 8. The Sccial 
Condition of Woman; 9. ‘The Legal Profes- 
sion in England. 

The Museum—for May, was punctually issued 
and is well filled. The plate is of Regina’s 
Maids of Honour, Lady Morgan, L. E. L., Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Norton, &c. &c. seated round.a 
table, and though somewhat caricatured we are 
bound to believe are not without some features 
of resemblance. 

North West Passage.—The article in our 
last journal shows that great interest is felt in the 
projected new Arctic expedition. At a second 
meeting of the London Geographical Society, 
held March 14th, we notice that another com- 
munication was read regarding the proposed 
Arctic Expeditions, from Sir John Ross ;—the 
object of which was partly to combat Sir John 
Barrow’s views regarding the expediency of 
quitting the protection cf the land, and pushing 
into the main ice,—partly to recommend that, 
at all events, any vessels employed on this 
service should not draw above seven or eight 
feet water, the average thickness of the field 
ice being nine feet. 

—=>— 

PrFseRVATION oF ANIMAL Marver.—At a late meeting 
of the Asiatic Society, a human hand, and a piece of beet, 
preserved by means of a preparation of vegetable tar, 
found on the borders of the Red Sea in the vicinity of 
Mocha, and a specimen of the tar, were presented by 
Lieut-Col. Bagnold. In an accompanying letter, Col. 
Bagnold observed, “ During my residence as political 
agent on the Red Sea, a conversation with some Be- 
douin Arabs, in the vicinity of Mocha, led me to suspect 
that the principal ingredient used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians in the formation of mummies, was nothing more 
than the vegetable tar of those’ countries, called by the 
Arabs katradn. My first trials were on fowls and legs of 
mutton; and which, though in the month of July, and 
the thermometer ranging 94° in the shade, succeeded so 
much to my satisfaction, that I forwarded some to Eng- 
land; and have now the pleasure to send for the So- 
ciety’s information and inspection a human hand, pre- 
pared four years ago by my brother, Capt. Thomas 
Bagnold. The best informed among the native Arabs 


think that large quantities of camphor, myrrh, aloes and’ 


frankincense were used ; these specimens will, however, 
prove that such were by no means necessary, as the tar, 
when applied alone, penetrates and discolours the bone. 
The tar is obtained from the branches of a small tree or 
shruh, exposed to a considerable degree of heat, and found 
in most parts of Syria and Arabia Felix,” 

—— 


In the Press, London. 
Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c.; illustrated 


Syria, the 
from nature by W. H. Bartlett and Wm. Purser; with 
descriptions of the plates by John Carne, author of 


“ Lettoss from the East.” The Training System adopt- 
ed in the Model Schools of the “ Glasgow Educational 
Society.” Views in the Himalaya Mountains, India, 
&e. with descriptions; drawn from nature by G. F. 
White, Esq. 31st Regiment. espe 27 simplified, 
being an exposition of the Principles and Applications 
of Phrenology to the Practical Uses of Life, intended as 





a sequel to the “ Catechism of Phrenology.” 
of Authorship, by an Old and Popular Author, } 
cated to the King of the French, an edition, in Fras, 
of A. Lumley David’s Turkish Grammar. Kidd's} 
ror of Etiquette, Gentility, and Politeness, Also, Min 
of Elegance ; Mirror of Modern Refinement and Ty 
and Mirror of Fashion and the Beau-Monde. _ A gatit 
novel called The Bachelor Duke. , 
Admiral Nupier’s Account of the War in Powe 
against Don Miguel. : 
To 3 
List of New Books published in London igg 
latest dates. 


Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, enti 
remodeled, by B. A. Smart, 8vo. . Epsom Races; a Bg 
by ‘Thomas Hood, Esq. the younger, 8vo. Narrafy 
O. M. Spencer; an Account of his Captivity 
the North American Indians, 18mo. Narra f 
Captivity in France, from 1809 to 1814, by R. La 
2 vols. The Governess; or, Politics in Private}, 
Irish varieties for the last fifty years, with a pla 
relieving the Irish Peasantry, by J. D. Herbert, Fig 
Series;.8vo.. Song of the Bell, and other poems, fie 
the German of Goethe, &c. translated by J. J. Camphy 
Natural Theology, considered with reference to Jj 
Brougham’s Discourse, by Thomas Turton, D.D, J 
enstein, King of the Forest; a Tale, by Jane Rober) 
vols. Elements of International Law ; with a Skeg 
thé History of the Science, by Henry Wheaton, I, 

2 vols. 8vo. The Parsonage; and Eliza and W 
tales, 18mo. Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abm 
imp. folio. Seymour of Sudley; or the Last of 
Franciscans, by Hannah D. Burdon, 3 vols. Edinh 
Cabinet Library, Vol. XVIII.; China, Vol, I. r 
tions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Biograpl 
Sketch, by Josiah Conder, 4to. Reliques of Fi 
Prout, 2 vols. 12mo. Narrative of a Residence in 
distan, &c. by the late C. J. Rich, Esq., edited 
widow, 2 vols. 8vo. The Poetical Remains of 
Hemans, 12mo. 8s. Tales of Truth for Young B 
by Mary Elliott, 12mo. Redding on Modern W 
2d. edit. 8vo. Dr. A. Bingham’s Remarks on the hi 
ence of Mental Cultivation upon Health, 18mo. Mi 
Reflections, &c. of Rowland Hill in his old age, by 
Rev. E. Sidney, 12mo. Gems from the American Py 
32mo. Readings from Dean Swift, with cuts, oy 
Cruikshank, 12mo. Antipathy, by John Anslie, 
8vo. Elements of Agricuitural Chemistry, in a Cou 
of Lectures, by Sir H. Davy, Bart. LL.D. F.RSJ 
edition, 8vo. Astronomy for Schools, &c, by 
Mudie, royal 18mo. .The Civil War in Portugal 
the Siege of Oporto, by a British Officer of Hussargy 
8vo. We shall mect again: Original Pieces, prose) 
verse, 32mo. Nomenclator Poeticus ; or, the quanti 
of all the Proper Names that occur in the Latin © 
Poets ascertained, by L. Sharpe, 12mo. The book 
Flowers, by Mrs. Hall, 18imo. Songs of the Al 
&c. by Miss Smith, 18mo. Spain Revisited, by) 
author of “A Year in Spain,” 2 vols, post 8vo,.’ 
Visits to New Zealand, 1834, by W. B. Marshall, 
On the Prophecies and Miraculous Gifts, by the Re 
Meyer, 12mo. Memoirs of the Life of the Right 
Sir James Mackintosh, by his son, 2d edition, 2 vols, 
Aphorisms of Junius, by G. T..Fisher, 18mo.. Serms 
by the Rev. Robert Simson, 12mo.. The Most Stril 
Events of a Twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumalag 
regui in Spain, by C. F. Henningsen, 2 vois. 8vo. _ 
—_— 


Gicw American Publications. 5 
Nimrod’s Hunting Tours. 2 vols. 12:00, Phi 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. a 
The Self-Condemned, a Romance. By the authd 

* The Lollards.” 1 vol. 12mo. New. York: E 
Life on the Lakes, being Tales and Sketches colle 
during a Trip to the Pictured Rocks cf Lake § pe 
by the auther of * Legonds of a Log Cabin.” 2 volumt 
New York: George Dearborn. is 
Sketches of Switzerland, by an American (Coop 
2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Planetial 
A Course of Legal Study, addressed to Students) 
the Profession generally, by David Hoffinan, ju 
Gottingen. Second edition, re-written and much 
larged, in two volumes. Philadelphia: Carey, Mes 
Blanchard. e . 


—_ ag 

REMITTANCES BY MAIL.” 
April 22,—W. Le Conte, Riceboro’, Ga. er 
—— 29,—John B. Smith, Germantown, N.C. 
Mar. 6,—W. G. T. Nelson, Long Creek, Va, 
April 20,—R. M. Jennings, Linden, Ala. a 





